INTRODUCTION         XI
If the history of the growth of knowledge, thought, values, and the agencies of intellectual life is not to be a mere chronicle, it is necessary to explain, as far as possible, how this growth took place. The factors that have aided and the factors that have retarded it must be considered. The status of knowledge, the tissue of thought, the cluster of values are all at any particular time affected by the physical environment and economy, polity, and social arrangements, all more or less in the process of change. Because the American environment, physical and social, differed from that of Europe, Americans, confronted by different needs and problems, adapted the, European intellectual heritage in their own way. And because American life came increasingly to differ from European life, American ideas, American agencies of intellectual life, and the use made of knowledge likewise came to differ in America from their European counterparts. The interrelationships between the growth of thought and the whole social milieu seem to be so close and have been so frequently neglected that this study of American life has tried consistently to relate that grqwth to the whole complex environment. It is thus not a history of American thought but a social history of American thought, and to some extent a socioeconomic history of American thought.
This emphasis on the relationships between developing ideas and bodies of knowledge on the one hand and other phases of American life on the other imposes certain limitations, if the account is to be encompassed in a single volume. An effort has been made throughout to describe in broad outline the nature of the dominant ideas and to indicate the major contributions made by Americans to exact knowledge. But this study does not purport to provide an exhaustive analysis of the "interiors*' of the ideas and systems of thought chosen for consideration. Such analyses, in the manner of Bury's History of the Idea of Progress or Lovejoy's Great Chain of Being, would indeed be valuable, but they are not a part of the plan of this book. The emphasis chosen has also precluded a full discussion of the development of each of the intellectual disciplines in America. The study is primarily a social history of American thought.
This study of American intellectual life is organized in chronological periods according to ideas which may be thought of as characteristic of the successive eras in that history. Complex and long though the colonial era was, different though American life and thought on the eve of the Revolution were from life and thought in the seventeenth century, the